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ART AMONG THE COAL-SCUTTLES. 


For some years there has been a considerable and 
pretentiously authoritative chatter about art and 
high-art. The object has been praiseworthy, being 
4|‘ nothing less than to effect a tasteful improvement 
in the decoration of dwellings, and in the shape, 
colour, and general character of articles in daily 
use. To effect this comprehensive object, great 
and costly exertions have been made. The Museum 
at South Kensington and various subordinate 
Museums have become dépéts of articles, shewing 
how a vast number of things may be improved in 
point of artistic taste. The advantages to be 
derived from these exhibitions we willingly admit ; 
yet it occurs to us that this incessant clamour 
about art is susceptible of being carried too far, 
and rendered positively ridiculous. 

Let us explain our meaning. Elegance in form, 
and a harmonious adjustment of colour, are all very 
well in their way; but there are other matters to 
be thought of. For example, we have to consider 
cheapness in adaptation to the means of a vast 
population, not overburdened with money, and 
who in their purchases can scarcely exercise a 
choice. We have, as regards innumerable articles, 
to consider the qualities of convenience and dura- 
bility. It is of no use to say: ‘Look; there is a 
water-jar of a classic Greek pattern, the perfection 
of art.’ True; but we do not want water-jars 
such as Greek girls gracefully bore on their head 
from wells, two or three thousand years ago. We 
draw water in jugs from pipes and cisterns, 
and women do not now think of balancing water- 
jars on the top of their head. The idea is 
utterly exploded. Then, as concerns drinking- 
glasses, it is absurd to speak of ancient Venetian 
patterns as being the right thing. People will not 
have them. They wish good clear crystal of 
fairish shapes, which being set down on a table 
will not topple over by a touch, and probably be 
smashed to bits. It is in vain to represent that 
your plain well-shaped tumblers, with a substantial 
foundation to keep them on their feet, are not 
according to the rules of high-art. A housewife 


in choosing a parcel of tumblers has primarily to 
consider what are not only good-looking but what 
are likely to last. 

The lamentations uttered over the dreadful 
degeneracy of the age in not buying genuine Tur- 
key carpets, with their delicate colours and patterns 
thousands of years old, seem likewise to us exquis- 
itely absurd. Take the population of these islands 
overhead, how many of them, if they had the will, 
are able to buy Turkey carpets? The bulk of 
people are glad to get carpets of any kind. A 
‘Kidderminster, if nothing better can be reached, 
and a ‘ Brussels,’ of good fabric and modest device, 
are nearly all that can be aimed at. According to 
the obligations imposed by high-art, it may be very 
wrong to buy Kidderminster and Brussels carpets, 
or imitation Turkeys; but learned lecturers who 
lay down the law on the subject, should, we 
humbly suggest, begin by telling us how people 
are to get the money to buy the genuine article. 
We have not the slightest objection to see every 
room in the humblest dwellings decorated with 
carpets from Smyrna in the approved antique 
style. Our only difficulty is, to know where the 
money is to be procured to purchase these won- 
derful specimens of high-art. 

We have been led into these remarks by one of 
the most amusing lectures on the subject of art 
that ever fell under our notice. It was delivered 
a short time ago at Oxford, by Mr Mark Pattison, 
Rector of Lincoln, in distributing prizes in con- 
nection with the schools of Science and Art at 
South Kensington. The text of the address will be 
found in The Times, November 18. In this extra- 
ordinary harangue, Mr Pattison takes the public 
severely through hands for being so indifferent to 
the claims of art in their purchase of drinking- 
glasses, carpets, and other household articles. 
Some of the present backward state of art and 
want of taste in purchasers, as far as we can 
gather from his observations, is due to the practice 
of mechanical multiplication. Mr Pattison’s words 
are: ‘By the habit of mechanical multiplication 
invention is killed, and the soul degraded.’ This 
is strong language, and not very complimentary 
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to that great manufacturing system which has 
contributed so materially to the wealth and hap- 
piness, we might almost say to the very existence 
of England. On a point of so much delicacy, the 
erudite lecturer should have uttered no uncertain 
sound, and we respectfully intimate the hope that 
he will give some reconsideration to the subject. 

Finding fault with many things as below the 
exalted demands of high-art, Mr Pattison is spe- 
cially eloquent in pointing out certain artistic 
deficiencies in coal-scuttles. The charges on this 
account somewhat surprised us, for we had always 
admired the good taste demonstrated by the 
English in their burnished copper coal-scuttles, 
or at anyrate, scuttles japanned and fancifully 
decorated, standing conveniently and demurely 
by the fireside. It will be fair to let Mr Pattison 
tell his mind as regards the shortcomings of art 
in relation to the coal-scuttle question. 

‘Thirty years ago you saw in the drawing-room 
a coal-scuttle of bright copper or brass. It was 
a semicircular box, with a wide open mouth. It 
had a swing-handle, by which it was exactly 
balanced, and it rested on a truncated cylinder, 
all of the same material. It was tolerably, although 
perhaps never perfectly adapted to its purpose— 
that of containing a temporary store of fuel—which 
is, unfortunately, dirty in its nature. It was not 
a work of art, but being without ornamentation, it 
did not offend by pretending to be one. It had 
two defects—one of shape. Though well adapted 
for containing small Newcastle coal, as used in 
London, it was not equally well calculated for 
holding the large lumps of fuel-coal supplied to 
the southern counties from the fields of Leicester- 
shire, Warwick, or Wales.’ Here, we beg to say, the 
lecturer is wrong. We have for more than forty 
years used a burnished copper scuttle for tolerably 
large lumps of coal requiring to be lifted by a pair 
of tongs ; and no inconvenience has been experi- 
enced. ‘ Its other fault was that of material. The 
copper or brass scuttle offended, if not kept 
spotlessly bright. This was trouble, and trouble 
is compounded of energy and time; energy and 
time are costly. Here, there is another blunder. 
Nobody complains of the trouble in keeping the 
copper scuttle well burnished. The only fault 
found with it is its cost. ‘It became desirable, 
therefore, to find an economical substitute for the 
copper scuttle, which was too costly, not in its 
original acquisition, but in its maintenance. As 
to the material of the substitute, of course there 
would be no doubt. It must be sheet-iron. Wood 
has been tried; but any wood that is strong 
enough adds too much to the weight of the coal, 
which is already great. We are compelled to fall 
back upon sheet-iron as the only available material 
of our box. As we thus lose the polished sheen 
and bright effect of the copper or brass metal, it 
becomes an object to compensate the drawing- 
room for that loss by endowing the sheet-iron box 
with some quality, which, if not beautiful, shall 
be agreeable. First, the box is lacquered or 


japanned—a process by which a lasting shining 
surface is engrossed upon the object, but at the 
cost of disguising the material of which it is made. 
Certainly this disguise, in the case of an estab- 
lished practice, such as japanning, does not amount 
to that capital offence in art—namely, the attempt 
to pass off an inferior substance for a substance 
better than itself. Silver-plated goods are an attempt 
to make base metal not pass for, but look like silver, 
No one is deceived, or intended to be deceived, 
when an iron plate is coated with seedlac and oils, 
But observe what, in an art-point of view, this 
garnishing of the coal-scuttle is. It is an artistic 
process, It has no economical purpose. The scuttle 
would answer the ‘purpose it does answer if, like 
the housemaid’s coal-box, the iron sheet was left 
in its first state. It is said that the oil and 
varnish preserve the metal plate. I am told this 
is doubtful, It will hardly be denied that the 
chief object aimed at in japanning the surface is 
to obtain the pleasing effects of lustre, gloss, and 
polish—that is, it is an attempt to confer art-value 
upon a vessel of common use. Nor can it be 
denied that the attempt, though very humble, is 
successful. A mean-looking material is ennobled 
by receiving a false surface. The iron box has 
entered the sphere of art. But it is still felt that, 
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as an object in a room in which beauty is studied, | 


our iron box even when japanned is somewhat of 


an eyesore. It has been attempted to exalt it still | 


further, and to make it rank among the elegant | 
constituents of the apartment. This can only be | 


done in one of two ways—either by form or by 
ornament. Many have been the attempts to give 
grace of shape to the coal-box. None of them, I 
presume, have been very successful attempts at a 


solution of the problem of combining beauty of form | 


with adaptation to purpose. Of the other attempts 
to elevate the coal-box by added decoration it is 


better to be silent. The monstrous vulgarities of | 


the lacquered lids of coal-boxes which stare at us 
in the windows of the ironmongers’ shops are alone 
sufficient to bear me out in the proposition with 
which I began, that things are worse at Birming- 
ham, instead of better, since schools of design were 
multiplied throughout the country.’ 

There goes a smart indictment against Birming- 
ham for not studying high-art in the manufacture 
of japanned and ornamented coal-scuttles, and the 
sad consideration is that things have grown worse 
instead of better in the coal-scuttle line since 
schools of design were multiplied! If such be the 
case, the schools of design are useless, and should 
be forthwith shut up. Mr Pattison, however, may 
not be a first-rate authority, and it would be 
interesting to know what Birmingham has to say 
on the subject. Does it plead guilty or not in its 
disregard for high-art in the making of coal- 
scuttles ? No answer. It doubtless laughs at the 
whole affair as an offensive interference with the 
calling of large bodies of respectable tradesmen. 


We fear that addresses of the kind, to which, 
not without regret, we have ventured to call 
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attention, will do little to serve the interests of 
art; but that, as indiscreetly provocative of 
ridicule, they may do very much the reverse. 

Ww. C. 


THE ARAB WIFE 
A TALE OF THE POLYNESIAN SEAS, 
CHAPTER XI.—MATRIMONY. 


I must say that the Arabs are very easy and 
agreeable in their ideas of marriage. I dreaded 
some absurd and fantastic rites; and I found the 
whole ceremony consisted of exchanging rings and 
being blessed by the ‘teacher!’ I was not com- 
elled to be present at the grand festival made by 
izam in honour of the happy event ; but I was 
very glad to go, not only because my friends 
would feel hurt, but also because Mohammedan 
etiquette forbids the bride and bridegroom to meet 
until the evening. 

I went round among the pirates, making myself 
as popular as I could, until the termination of the 
long day, when I paced up the hill with the dignity 
of an Arab, and went as slowly as I could to the 
quarters which had been prepared for me in my 
absence, and which composed my zenana, I need 
not say how dearly I was welcomed by the fond 
heart that awaited me, nor describe the happiness 
I found in the unrestrained society of Fatima. 
Suffice it to say that never was man so blessed in 


| a beautiful and loving spouse. 


But even though the days passed in a dream of 
happiness, there was one element of bitterness 
in my cup. I had renounced my religion, and day 
by day the thought gave me greater affliction. My 
conscience, drugged by selfish love, awoke, and tor- 
mented me ceaselessly, and Fatima watched my 
moods with a devotion which I neither deserved 
nor could comprehend. One day, when I entered 
her apartment, I sank into a fit of musing reverie. 
My darling nestled silently by my side, nor offered 
to interrupt my thoughts. I mechanically caressed 
her flowing hair; and her little white hand, with 
the nails tipped with pink henna, was raised to 


| my forehead. 


‘ Carlos, let me smooth out these wrinkles.’ 

I sighed. ‘Ah, love, suppose they are in my 
heart, and these on my forehead only the reflec- 
tions.’ 

‘Carlos, why should they be in your heart, or in 
mine rather, for your heart is mine; is it not, my 
lord ?’ 

‘You know it is, Fatima,’ 

‘I am happy with you, Carlos; are you not 
happy with poor Fatima?’ 

‘Indeed, indeed I am most happy, nor do I 
deserve such love as yours ; but Fatima, there is 
something more than the happiness you can give. 
I want the peace of my own conscience ; I want 
that which S aen can give to myself—the con- 
sciousness of doing my duty, of doing what is right. 
O Fatima, my wife, my angel, rescue me—save 
me from this anguish, or I am lost without 
redemption !’ 

‘Be calm, my lord, be calm, for there is nothing 
that you can ask of Fatima that Fatima will not 
give. Are you sorry that you have become an 
Arab ?? 

‘Yes, indeed Iam. Stay, Fatima; do not — 


darling wife, this is not life, this isnot liberty. This 
preying upon the weak and the defenceless, this 

unting of Malay wolves with Papuan dogs, this 
heaping up of treasures never to be used—are 
these occupations worthy of me ?” 

‘What would my husband do?’ 

‘Let us flee together, Fatima; let us go to my 
own land.’ 

‘And my father’ 

‘I too have a father, who shall be yours—who 
will cherish you as I do, who will love you as I 
do, and who will pour blessings daily on your 
head for restoring to him his son—his only child.’ 

Fatima, with eyes brimming with soft tears, 
pressed her red lips to mine, and smiled. ‘Am I 
not yours, my husband? I am the barque, you the 
wind. Go wherever you list, and I will follow 
you. Iam part of you, as much as my arm is part 
of me. If my husband goes to Tophet, I will 
accompany him, for his love and his society are: 
worth soul, body, everything to me.’ 

Here the impassioned girl lavished upon me a 
thousand caresses, and in broken accents and with 
faltering breath poured such a tale of love in my 
delighted ears as completely ravished my senses. 
Taught from her earliest years that her sole end 
and aim in life is to be loved and love, the whole 
force of Fatima’s character was centred on her 


love for her husband, and she fairly worshipped 


him. 

Feeling that I could completely rely on my 
wife’s assistance and co-operation, I unfolded to 
her my purpose, which was either to seize a proa 
or the pirogue, and make my way to Australia, 
where I could get tidings of my father. To 
this she assented cheerfully, although she would 
be cast for ever into another world, and have 
to painfully commence a new existence. But of 
this she recked little. Her happiness was to see 
me happy, and to be with me; and she was 
resolved upon the sacrifice. 

Accordingly, I visited the pirogue during the 
next day, giving out that Abou and I would go 
shortly on a cruise. All my possessions were on 
board, and the writing-desk of the Dutch captain, 
which contained the bank-notes and the papers 
which I had faithfully studied without any result. 
My Fatima’s maid Yarifa was a great strong woman, 
as black as a coal, and with the muscles of a prize- 
fighter. Her husband, Bikur my slave, was a Seedi, 
as I have elsewhere said, and very strong; and 
had at my directions brought on board and stowed 
away as much provision as we could secure. It 
seemed to me that with his assistance and that of 
my wife and her powerful maid I could navigate 
the pirogue and arrive in safety at Hobart-Town 
or Port Philip. 

At length came the eventful evening. Nizam 
had been unusually kind, and had made my wife 
a present of a necklace of large pearls, which she 
received with mingled joy and sorrow. Our plan 
was, that I should make ready the pirogue for 
starting whenever the women could be got on 
board; and accordingly I made Bikur scull me 
on board and return quietly for them. There 
was no one in the vessel, and with a beating 
heart I waited for the eventful hour. There were 
no clocks to chime, and the chronometer I had 
taken from the Moulmein was the only timepiece 
for a thousand miles; but the position of the stars 
indicates the hour with sufficient exactitude. 


i am not sorry that I am your husband ; but oh, 
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After weary watching, Bikur slowly paddled a 
sampan up to the pirogue, with my wife and 
her maid Yarifa. They had eluded the watch- 
fulness of the sentinels and stolen past. It was 
then about eight o’clock, and we could count 
upon eight hours’ start ; so imploring the blessing 
of Heaven upon my enterprise, I slipped our 
moorings, and motioning Bikur to assist me to 
make fast the sampan, we hoisted first one lug, 
then the other, and then the jibs and foresail. We 
made very little noise, and attracted no attention 
on board The Shark, whose two big lanterns were 
burning; but I knew that the watch would be fast 
asleep. 

We glided on past the huge hulk, our sails 
flapping as they were momentarily winded by the 
mass, I held my breath, expecting every moment 
to hear a challenge, but none came, and the 
pirogue rapidly increasing in speed, soon passed 
into shadow. 

I endeavoured to persuade Fatima to go below, 
but she crouched beside me as I steered, and shook 
her head. Bikur and Yarifa were more amenable 
to authority, and went below at once. Soon my 
ears convinced me that they were sleeping the 
sleep of the just. We entered the channel, and 
here the peculiar construction of the pirogue stood 
us in good stead. There could be but little wind 
in that landlocked place, but the little there was 
brought us on gallantly at a pace that the big Shark 
could not have rivalled. Still I confess I was not 
free from anxiety until I got out of the channel and 
was steering boldly to the south. 

Then I lashed the wheel, the wind being on the 
starboard quarter, sent my wife down for Bikur, 
who came up rubbing his eyes, and told him to 
stand by the wheel, and if the wind rose or he saw 
a ship, to call me. 

With this order I went below to the cabin and 
gave Fatima her first lesson how to sleep in a square 

ammock. In sober truth she shewed much more 
timidity over this tremendous effort than she had 
done in risking her life by escaping from her 
father. 

It had been nearly dawn when I retired. When 
I rose it was full noon, and there was not a speck 
in sight. Bikur seemed quite proud of his steer- 
ing, which he believed was done by merely holding 
the spokes. Yarifa got breakfast pretty tolerably, 
considering the novelty of her situation, and we 
enjoyed it heartily. 

After the meal, I insisted on giving them both 
a good drilling in handling the sails, slacking 
sheets, &c., and at last made them both compre- 
hend the names, Fatima too would be taught, so 
that she might take command while I steered ; 
but I shewed her how to steer in preference, as 
that required skill rather than strength. 

Our compass was rather a splendid affair, one of 
Nizam’s gifts ; and Fatima, who was very shrewd, 
learned to box it with remarkable quickness. She 
was not long in acquiring the science of steering, 
which in those calin latitudes, where ships often 
sail for weeks and weeks at a time without shift- 
ing a sail, was not hard or dangerous. 

We soon arranged our labours. Yarifa was to 
cook and to assist in lowering: or raising the sails. 
Bikur had to take turn about in steering with me. 

‘What am J to do?’ cried Fatima, 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘you can assist in steering occa- 
sionally, when I am tired, 


‘No,’ said she; ‘I’ll sit beside you, and work 
steadily at opening the casket.’ 

‘The casket ?’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Fatima, ‘miserable woman that I 
am! I kept a secret from my lord. What will 
my lord give to know it?’ With an arch look, 
the dear creature vanished below, and soon re- 
appeared, bringing the identical casket that we 
had found in the Dutchman’s safe, and the list of 
words I had given Nizam. ‘See here,’ said she ; 
‘I have done all these, and there remain to be 
tried one, two, three—oh, ever so many.’ 

‘Don’t do it,’ I replied. ‘It will be pure waste 
of time. The secret cannot be found. But we 
can break it open at the back with a chisel and 
hammer, as I told your father often. How did 
you come by it?’ 

‘It was always in my charge, Carlo, from the 
first, because I knew Feringhi letters. I learned 
them from mother’s nurse, who died four years 
after mother.’ 

‘And you never said a word ; little hypocrite !’ 

‘No, my lord, for it was my father’s secret, not 
Fatima’s.’ 

‘But you took it from him! 

‘It was to be Fatima’s dowry.’ 

Now that the casket was mine, I must confess I 
thought more about opening it than I had before. 
But I had learned by this time that my wife’s wits 
were keener than mine, and I shewed her how 
foolish it was to look for the secret word in the 
ship’s papers. She saw this too; and made me 
recite all the particulars of the pillaging, caution- 
ing me not to omit the smallest details. 

This I did, and she listened attentively. Then 
she said: ‘This requires consideration, and I will 
think about it. Do not let us talk of it, my 
husband ; but tell me how I shall live, and what 
I shall wear in the new world.’ 

I willingly consented ; and recited what I knew 
of European life, to the best of my ability, reply- 
ing to her eager questioning rather poorly, I am 
afraid. Her big black eyes were fixed eagerly 
upon me; and she seemed to read my counten- 
ance, and to know my answers before I had given 
them. 

By this time she spoke English fairly, and I 
laboured diligently to perfect her, as I was exces- 
sively proud of her, and longed in my foolish 
adoration to see her a queen of English society. 

Every day went by like its predecessor, hardly a 
sail being changed, and the pirogue sped silently 
over the waters like an enchanted bird. The wind 
being on the — served either way ; so, after 
sailing seven days due south, I shifted her course 
about five points to the westward ; and I did this 
because I was not sure of the allegiance of my crew. 
If I had been, I would have sailed straight as an 
arrow for Hobart-Town, but in the way things were, 
I was afraid to face a storm. So I resolved to 
make the north-west coast of Australia, and to 
follow the shore-line, sheltering behind bluffs from 
bad weather. 

Day by day the sun rose and set, and we saw no 
sail. How could we? We were in a part of the 
ocean unfrequented 7 commerce, quite out of the 
great highways; and to see a ship would have 
been to see an unfortunate driven there by a storm, 
or a pirate cruising among the islands, and striking 
down for New Zealand. Occasionally there are 
roving merchantmen who sail independently in 
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these waters, but such cases are few and far 
between. 

Bikur had too great a knowledge of the distance 
in rank between himself and the chief’s son-in-law 
ever to ask where we were going, or when we 
should return. But Yarifa took the privilege of a 
cook to demand one fine morning, after we had 
left Gezireh some seventeen days, what we were 
doing. 

Fatima told her, with an air of great secrecy, that 
her husband was possessed of magical knowledge, 
and that her father owned a magic casket which 
no one could open. He himself could never open 
it ; but that by spells and charms her husband had 
found that there was a powerful enchanter who 
dwelt on a great island to the southward, and that 
he would reveal the charm if seized by four people, 
two men and two women, two white and two 
black. This precious farrago of nonsense Fatima 
gravely confided to the staring Yarifa, who listened 
open-mouthed, 

Fatima earnestly besought her to keep this a 
secret from Bikur, as though he was a brave man, 
he might be afraid of encountering a wizard. 
Yarifa vowed by the Prophet and his beard, 
that she would religiously keep the secret. She 
begged for a sight of the casket, which was 
shewn to her. Being highly polished, she took 
it for silver; but when she found that the 
point of a dagger would not penetrate it, her 
aw a , and when she saw the mysterious 
Tock with its unknown mysterious marks, her awe 
was indescribable. 

Being seen soon after in close conference with 
Bikur, we suppose that she told him everything. 
And his manner for the next few days was full of 
a certain importance, mingled with a ludicrous 
sense of injury, which I pretended not to notice. 
He took occasion also to convince me that he was 
perfectly brave, and not afraid of Sheitan or any 
amount of afrits (evil genii). 

On the twenty-first day of our wandering, land 
appeared on the left. We approached it about 
midnight, and examined it curiously. It was a 
range of barren sandhills of no — height, as 
desolate a place as I ever beheld. The water broke 
with considerable violence on the beach, and we 
could not have landed had we desired it ever so 
much. The sight of land so filled our hearts with 
gladness that Fatima and I returned thanks to 
Almighty God for his continued mercies. 

Next day the weather changed. Thick clouds 
gathered rapidly overhead, and the wind swung 
around to the south-east. This was the worst 
quarter it could have blown from, and as it 
increased hourly in violence, I ran in towards 
shore. Before we could well make out what kind 
of a place it was, the rain came down in sheets, and 
I was forced to batten down the hatches. We 
lowered the lug-sails, hauled down the jibs, and 
tried her weatherly qualities under the foresail. 
The pirogue behaved capitally, and struggled 
against the head-wind like a beauty, riding 
easily over the biggest waves. Bikur, I am sorry 
to say, did not maintain his character for 


cou! and at every wave that combed over our 
little bark, shouted upon Allah in a most fervent 
manner. 


Fatima, who had ever a most undaunted spirit, 
did not bother me by coming on deck or lament- 
ing, but brewed the most delicious coffee and sent 


it up every hour. As we could hardly see where 
we were, so pitchy were the skies and so fierce 
the rain, I was compelled to keep the pirogue 
under way by a series of short tacks. 

Bikur, to whom I intrusted the sheet of the fore- 
sail, behaved most wretchedly, and I was forced to 
threaten to pitch him overboard if he didn’t shew 
more courage. The fore-sheet escaped on one 
occasion from his trembling hands, and I was 
obliged to summon Fatima to take the wheel, while 
I went to the blunderer’s assistance. 

It kept on in this fashion for about twelve hours, 
the pirogue rising on every wave and shaking her- 
self like a seabird. There was no fear of her so 
long as we could keep her head to the waves, About 
ten o’clock next morning the weather slightly 
moderated ; and as we were not far from the coast, 
and there was a whitish appearance about one part 
which made me think it was the mouth of a 
river, we hauled up our lug-sails and turning the 
pirogue’s head directly for it, were soon riding in 
smooth water. Pitching out a little grapnel, I then 
tumbled down-stairs, and was soon fast asleep in 
my hammock. 

I awoke about three in the afternoon. Fatima 
had slept too, and I believe there had not been an 
open eye among the crew. We longed for fresh 
food, our provisions having consisted of nothing 
but rice, curry, and salt meat; so with a view to 
testing the qualities of the fish in our new waters, 
we prepared our fishing-lines, and soon had a plen- 
tiful mess of fine fish, something like carp, only 
with horny appendages to their lips like an imma- 
ture beak. Under the skilful cuisine of Yarifa, 
they proved excellent eating, and we packed some 
in a water-barrel, for after-use. 

The wind was still boisterous outside, but in our 
snug haven we rather enjoyed it than otherwise. 
The rain came on again towards nightfall, and 
lasted for many hours, accompanied by tremendous 
peals of thunder, and lightning terribly vivid and 
incessant. 

When the wind went down we judged it on the 
whole advisable to go higher up and try to secure 
some fresh meat. The pirogue was left in charge 
of the women, and Bikur accompanied me in the 
sampan to the shore, which was wooded heavily, 
the trees coming right down to the water’s edge. 
Securing the sampan to a fallen tree, we started 
on our hunting adventure. We found the forest 
did not extend far inland, for we soon came to 
a plain undulating with hills and valleys, and 
adorned with broad clumps of trees, There were no 
signs of man, and the animals that frisked past us 
did not seem afraid. They were mostly a large 
kind of rabbit, but the gun I had brought bein 
loaded with ball, I did not care to fire at so smal 
an object. There were also strange little crea- 
tures, just like miniature kangaroos, and when 
they hopped on their hind-legs their motions were 
grotesque in the extreme; their eyes and heads 
were just like the English black rat, and their 
movements were so peculiar that I heartily wished 
I had brought Fatima to enjoy the sight. 

We had just climbed a low hill, when Bikur 
griped my arm: ‘ Look there!’ hecried, ‘Surely 
this is the land of afrits,’ 

Bikur’s countenance was so pitiful, and betrayed 
such a longing to retire promptly upon the sampan, 
that I could not help rallying him upon his fears. 
I turned to see what had frightened him, and saw 
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something curious indeed, but not frightful. There 
was a herd of kangaroos—a big fellow, two females, 
and three little ones. The male was higher than 
a man, and was a colossal likeness of the rat whose 
antics had amused us. Entering into Bikur’s 
thoughts, I could understand his fright. Fatima’s 
story of the enchanter had taken full possession of 
his superstitious soul, and he evidently believed 


tributing victuals to the poor, to cheer their hearts 
in the merry Christmas-time. Any reader of the 
well-known old ballad, The Old English Gentle- 
man, will there see the exact state of affairs in 
both periods, The striking custom of adorning 
our houses and churches with evergreens, &c. is of 
ancient date, and we can see no abridgment of the 
practice. The principal traditional plants used in 


that the kangaroo was an afrit which had sud- | England, when the streets were also decorated, were 
denly increased in size, like the cat in the | the holly, the ivy, the laurel, rosemary, the box, 
Arabian Nights. | pine, fir, and the mistletoe; and these are still in 

I thought it best to keep this delusion in his | request. The origin of the ‘Christmas tree’ is also 
mind, so baring my head, which in the East is | of ancient date, the custom having been preserved 
considered an act of desperation, and ——— > | in Germany and wo —_ ee — of which 
a look of the most intense emotion, I muttered | countries it was introduced into England. 
some lines of doggerel improvised for the occasion, Carol-singing is entitled to a notice. It has 
with the intonation of a sorcerer. Then —— a a awe ie nea bere the Nativity 
. circle - vet agen. ge oe ee on 4 (on 1 bn ose orn L —_ — = Rt gees 
cnee, and aiming carefully, fired, sending my ball | an e pifferart or Calabrian shepherds come 
<lean through the heart of the big fellow. Bikur, | down from the mountains, adoring at the shrines, 
who during these proceedings had fallen on the | and celebrating the religious anniversary with 
ground, a was invoking Allah with commend- | their rude song. In these days any wayfarer, in 
able energy, jumped to his feet and ran up to the | both town and country, having the organ of hear- 
fallendemon. Drawing my canjear, I soon skinned | ing, cannot fail to have his ears greeted with The 
and quartered our prize, and selecting the choicest | first good joy that Mary had, There I saw three 
morsels, packed them’ on Bikur’s back. With | Ships come sailing in, and the like. A glance at the 
this game we returned in triumph to the sampan, | Christmas-days must not be forgotten, and taking 
and boarding the pirogue, reported progress to the | them at the commencement, that of St Thomas 
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| (January 21) is the first. This day is distinguished 
y slave Bikur, who had up to this point served | by several remnants of ancient customs, 


One of 


me tolerably well, began now to shew symptoms | these customs is called ‘ going a-gooding,’ or wish- 


of insubordination. 


my cabalistic movements, had wrought a fear 
which the poor fellow strove but ill to suppress. 
He implored me to return to Gizereh, owning 
that he had not courage to go through with any 
further adventures, But I told him that retreat 
was impossible, and that a courageous heart was 
the only thing that could serve him. If he 
faltered, he would peril the safety of all. If he 
persevered bravely, then I would reward him 
richly. 

The wind moderating during the night, and 
shifting to the north-west, I took advantage of the 
tide, and set sail once more. We were soon clear 
of the river, and steering down to the sweet south. 


CHRISTMAS—ITS CUSTOMS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
In furry pall yclad, 
‘His brow enwreathed with holly never sere, 
Old Christmas comes to close the waning year. 
BAMPFYLDE. 


“Tue festival of Christmas, associated as it is with 


the annals of the Christian world, will always 
merit our consideration, whether viewed in its 
religious or historical light. Extinct as the stately 
ceremonies of the festive by-gone times have 
become, and tame as the season now is compared 


«to the hearty jollity of our ancestors, still there is 
-@ pleasurable thrill of interest when it annually 


recurs, and when we look back to review the 
ancient customs with which Christmas-tide was 
bound up, and of which there are still lingering 
zemains, dim though the reflex be. 

In the reigns gone by, when the court festivities 
were being enacted, the hospitable character of the 
times pervaded the lower ranks, and the old 
English gentleman was to be seen at his gate dis- 


To his unsophisticated mind, | ing ‘good-even, and remains in some parts of 
the slight adventure on the island together with | 


Kent ; it consists in women going from house to 
house with sprigs of evergreen and begging for 


|money. This practice is called in Herefordshire 


‘Mumping-day, and in Warwickshire ‘Doleing- 
day.’ The musical procession in the Isle of Thanet, 
once known by the name of ‘hodening,’ the rem- 
nant of an ancient Saxon festival, and which is 
identical with the old practice of the ‘hobby-horse,’ 
or Roman sword-dance, was another of the customs 
of the day. On St Thomas’s day, ‘cock-fighting’ 
was the great amusement of the people in the 
city of London ; but that sport has happily now 
departed. 

No special customs seem noticeable from this 
day to Christmas-eve ; but the following is an 
extract from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
giving a list of the Christmas sports of times gone 
by, and of which we have still relics : ‘Cardes, 
dice, shovelboard, chesse, the philosopher's game, 
small trunkes, shuttlecocke, musicke, masks, sing- 
ing, dancing, jests, riddles, merry tales, &. We 
have also mention of jugglers and jack-puddings, 
‘post and pair,’ ‘hot cockles,’ and other games of 
the same obsolete description. 

The acting of the play of St George and the 
Dragon was long one of the delights of the season, 
and this leads us to the ‘pantomime’ of our day. 
It seems that we have the pantomime from Italy, 
where it was formerly maintained in its best and 
most entertaining way, and ours is but an inferior 
and mock representation of it. The characters can 


a 


be traced to heathen divinities ; the harlequin to | 


Mercury, the columbine to Psyche, the clown to 


Momus, and the pantaloon to Charon. But in | 


-_ of the degeneracy of the spectacle, we find 
the pantomime one of the greatest amusements of 
Christmas. Christmas-eve is essentially connected 
with religious feeling ; and although the spirit of 
festivity is observable on the night, a 
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superstition seems to be around. But independ- 
ently of this, the world at large has always been, 
and indeed still is, intent on preparing for the 
good cheer of the morrow ; the streets of London, 
the markets of Leadenhall and Smithfield, deco- 
rated shops, and people being alive with pleasur- 
able business. The great bird the turkey, the 
roast beef of Old England, and the brawn, are par- 
ticularly displayed to great advantage. 

Brawn is a dish of ancient Christmas antiquity, 
made principally in Canterbury, and is mentioned 
in the Christmas breakfasts of brawn, mustard, and 
malmsey of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The ‘ Yule 
clog’ or ‘log’ was a great feature in the Christ- 
mas customs in the olden times, and is still 
lighted in some parts on Christmas-day. It was 
once the custom to kindle the log with the last 
year’s brand, and was first placed in the middle 
of the hall, and not suffered to be thrown on the 
fire till each guest had sung his Christmas song. 
The ‘Christmas candles’ with their wreaths of 
evergreen originated in the former name of Christ- 
mas, ‘ The Feast of Lights.’ 

On Christmas-eve, oxen are said to kneel in 
their stalls, the bees ‘sing’ a Christmas hymn en 
masse, the cock is stated to sing all the night 
| through (mentioned in Shakspeare), and bells are 
| supposed to be heard from under the earth. 

At last the ‘Day of Days’ arrives, a day on 


which, in spite of ourselves, religion enters our 
thoughts, Christmas-day should not be an idle 
day of revelling or a chilling day of strict religious 
formula, but one when heart and soul work to- 
gether to appreciate the words of the angel, ‘ Peace 
on earth, good-will towards men ;’ a day ever 
memorable as the advent of the Saviour of the 
world, and therefore ranking as the greatest of 
our festivals. 

How different indeed does the enlightened scene 
present to the coarse delights and the atrocious 
eruelties performed at the Saturnalia and festivals 
of that kind. Even the Christmas customs of 
Christian England centuries ago, must not be 
regretted, since they have passed away ; many, if 
persevered in, would be utterly inconsistent with 
the times and antagonistic to the march of reason 
and progress ; therefore we bid them farewell ; 
not insensible, however, to a certain influence for 
good they had, in establishing in the minds of 
men a veneration for God, a love of the pictur- 
esque, and promoting a union of rich and poor, 
each class holding forth the hand of fellowship, at 
least for a season. 

We can never be oblivious of the ‘signs of the 
time’ as the festival comes annually round. The 
preparations that proceed on all sides in town 
and country, both domestic and commercial, 
cannot but impress us that there is an additional 
bustle as Christmas approaches. Much havoc is 
spread in the poultry-yards, anticipative of the 
good cheer that is, at least in these days, one 
distinguishing mark of the time ; and the city is 
occupied in the reception of the good things of 
the country, indeed warning us with all external 
signs of the festive season. At home, families are 
engaged in the manipulation of the mince-meat 
to be afterwards applied to the pie. This dish of 
fable has been supposed, from the spicy ingred- 
ients of which it is composed, to have a reference 
to the offerings of the Wise Men of the East ; but 
being anciently made in the shape of the manger 
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of Christ which gave rise to Puritanical objec- 
tions, it was condemned as idolatrous, However 
shorn of its religious associations, it has come 
down to us as a toothsome delicacy, and is par- 
taken of freely by all. But to resume. Take a 
glimpse of England in the days of the stage-coach 
at Christmas-time, and then what an animated 
spectacle presents itself! The road is alive with 
passengers and vehicles of every description ; and 
among the former, the most striking are the 
returning schoolboys, notably those from Win- 
chester, chanting snatches of their song, Dulce 
Domum, breaking forth jubilantly in their emanci- 
pation, and their hearts full of the feelings of joy 
at the thought of the coming delights. The famous 
Norfolk coach laden, nay well-nigh overwhelmed, 
with the poultry of the country, on its way to 
London, must have been a most suggestive sign of 
the time, being itself at once the herald and 
conveyer of the festive turkey, the future smoking 
tenant of many a board. 

A word on the host of observances of Christmas- 
day. Would not the juveniles of this age at once 
rise in an indignant conclave to protest against 
the omission of the subject of ‘ plum-pudding 2?” 
This dish was once called ‘the hackin,’ presum- 
ably from the chopping that is necessary ; and as 
dinner was generally served in ancient times at 
one P.M., an old book says that ‘the hackin must 
be in boiling by daybreak, or else the cook must 
be run round the market-place by two young men 
till she is ashamed of her laziness.’ 

It appears that about the reign of Charles II. 
the name of ‘hackin’ was disused, and that of 
plum-pudding took its place, Plum-porridge, 
probably very much akin to the pudding, is also 
of very ancient date. The story of the French 
king wishing to give the English ambassador a 
specimen of our national dish, is perhaps not 
known to all. A good recipe was obtained by 
the king and given to his chef, and all directions 
were carefully attended to, but—the cloth was 
forgotten; and when the time for the Christmas 
banquet arrived, the mess was served up in tureens, 
after the manner of soup, to the surprise of the 
Englishman, 

The boar’s head, soused and garlanded, carried 
on to the table by a retinue of servants with 
minstrelsy, was a great feature in the Christmas 

rogramme in England; and once the peacock 
held the place of the turkey of the present day. 
The famous boar’s head carol of Caput apri 
defero, &c. is still sung at Queen’s College, — 
on Christmas-day. The old baronial hall crowde 
with guests, minstrels, and serving-men ; the tables 
loaded with the different good cheer; the servants’ 
hall, where the ‘vassals’ made merry, must have 
been a striking sight; and then the mistletoe 
bough, the dance, the wassail bowl, the song, the 
jest and other amusements, completed a thoroughly 
jovial day. 

Christmas-day as it now exists requires but little 
description. Perhaps the feature sustained with the 
greatest fervour is the Church service. Hospitality 
too may not be extended in the same open fashion 
as in former days ; but the poor are not rane 
forgotten in our streets, unions, and hovels, al- 
though, alas, the name of Christmas is a mockery 
to myriads of uncultivated minds, The Christmas- 
day of these times is, as we know, for the most 
part a family gathering of relatives and friends, 
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the seasonable dinner, appropriate to the occasion, 
finishing off with dancing, and perhaps a few 
improvised games for the younger folks. 
hat we have said here regarding Christmas, of 

course chiefly refers to England ; but many of the 
hearty old usages of the day along with religious 
ordinances pertain to all Christian countries on 
the continent of Europe, and to colonial countries 
settled by the English. We would indeed say that 
a semi-religious, semi-festive attachment to Christ- 
mas is about the most extensively preserved of 
English institutions. Wherever you find an 
Englishman, there you find less or more a remem- 
brance of Christmas, with its pleasant and benefi- 
cent usages. The force of example has begun even 
to affect Scotland, which, under Anglo-Puritan 
tutelage in the seventeenth century, threw off 
Christmas and other ecclesiastical holy-days, as 
being calculated to infringe on the due reverence 
of Sunday. Throughout Scotland, and more par- 
ticularly in Edinburgh, the English festive usages 
incidental to Christmas have made immense 
progress within our recollection. In short, there 
are now to be seen the same kind of family gather- 
ings, entertainments, and decorations with ever- 
greens on the north as on the south side of the 
Tweed—a striking melioration of long clung-to 

rejudices. In Scotland, however, as is well 

nown, Christmas-day has no legal sanctity, and 
most industrial occupations go on as usual. 

‘Boxing-day’ or St Stephen’s Day must be 
slightly noticed. As it is the custom to send cards 
of qood-wishes to our friends on Christmas-day, so 
it is the custom to give ‘Christmas-boxes’ or 
presents on this day. The origin of the term 
‘box’ is derived from the actual box once kept on 
board ship for the reception of offerings for the 

riest who performed masses praying for the 
safety of the ship and its crew. In consequence 
of the poor begging of the rich for contributions to 
the boxes, the name of ‘ Christmas-box’ became 
established, and gradually, as we shall presently 
have occasion to notice, grew into the sense we 
now use it, One of the chief customs in Ireland 
on St Stephen’s Day is called ‘hunting the wren,’ 
It consists in the ‘wren-boys,’ as they are called, 
bearing from house to house one or more wrens in 
a bush of holly ornamented with ribbons, the 
birds having been previously hunted and killed. 
Of course a small donation is expected from the 
inmates of each house visited. The origin of this 
cruel custom is from a fable that the birds asked for 
a king who flew the highest ; of course the eagle 
did so till exhausted, when a wren, fresh in his 
small ee - started up, outflew him, and was 
crowned. The wren is, however, hunted and 
killed by the Irish because of a tradition that once 
by picking some crumbs left from a supper, it 
aroused the sleeping drummer of a Danish army 
on which the Irish were about to make a surprise 
attack, and would have probably routed the 
sleeping enemy. ‘Hunting the wren’ is also a 
custom to be associated with the Isle of Man, 
where indeed, accounts tell us, much mock-solem- 
nity was performed in — the wren, laying it 
out, bringing it to the parish church, and other 
rites, 

New-year’s-eve at length arrives; no special 


till opm we may usher in the new year, 
full of new hopes, although often tinctured with 


customs distinguish it, except it be the ‘sitting up” 


regrets for the old one. New-year’s-day, a day for 
gifts, and Twelfth-night, a night of ‘characters and 
cake,’ and on which the faded evergreens are taken 
down and burnt, complete the Christmas season, 
Once indeed there existed, in the time of ‘flax- 
spinning,’ a festival known by the name of ‘St 
Distaff,’ the patron saint of spinning. The holiday 
fell on the 7th of January, and was strictly con- 
fined to the rustics. The sport was of but short 
duration, it being one of the conditions that the 
men should work part of theday. The amusement 
participated in it was somewhat rough, consisting 
of a sudden onslaught by the men on the flax and 
distaffs of the <maides, who, in retaliation for their 
burnt and burning domestic necessaries, severely 
soused their assailants with pails of water. This 
day is now obsolete as a festival, but it was most 
emblematical of the extinction of the lights of 
Christmas, until the season again made its 
ap nce. 

t is much to be regretted that what was formerly 
held to be a happy social reminder of our existences 
as families and friends, should have latterly so 
mixed up with it, the matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Year by year has the evil been growing 
in England, as in America and France, of making 
Christmas and New-year time, with their attendant 
joviality and open-heartedness, the vehicle of a 
system of social bribery and corruption which bids 
fair to assume serious proportions. The cunning 
but too frequently prey upon the simple, the mer- 
cenary on the benevolent ; and the young family- 
man, just struggling into a position in life, can 
anticipate with no unalloyed delight the season 
when he will have to pinch his family and 
himself in order to satisfy the demands of a 
body of men who have done but little for him 
during the past year, and who will relapse into 
their normal state of insolent independence so 
soon as their claims have been gratified. We 
allude, of course, to the system of indiscriminate 
Christmas-boxes. 

Not very many years ago, an interchange of 
presents between members of families, or perhaps 
In certain cases between the master and his 
servants, was all very pleasant, and all that 
was demanded; nowadays it has become a per- 
quisite of many who are brought in contact, how- 
ever remote, with a family, to claim not as an 
indulgence, but as a right, rewards for services 
never performed. Not that we advocate the 
entire abolition of the Christmas-box system ; far 
from it. There are certain toilers and workers 
with whom, in our social and business life, we are 
brought in contact who are really deserving at 
Christmas-time of some recognition of services 
rendered during the past year ; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that from what was originally 
a beneficent institution has sprung a custom which 
is now claimed as a right by many who in reality 
have no claim at all. 

Present-giving amongst friends and relations is 
also no longer what it was, and has in fact ceased to 
be present-giving at all, but has degenerated into a 
great social competition between Smith and Brown 
as to who can outdo the other. in extravagance. 
The child of 1876 sneers at the toy which would 
have made his or her parents jump for joy thirty 
years ago. Money which would gladden the heart 
of many a poor relation, is now expended in 
gorgeous gimeracks for children, bought but to be 
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criticised with precociously keen eyes, and probably 
destroyed a few hours after presentation, One 
need but walk through one of the great London 
bazaars at Christmas-time to find the proof of 
this. Another evil is the increasing extrava- 
gance which characterises modern juvenile Christ- 
mas entertainments. We were going to use the 
good old-fashioned term, ‘parties.’ Cosy and 
comfortable little reunions of children, where 
dancing and romping might be indulged in ad 
libitum, and without the restraint of etiquette and 
so-called ‘propriety,’ are gradually becoming un- 
known. Master Brown, stiff and stark in shirt-front 
and white tie, sips his champagne now, and would 
turn up his little nose at the negus and elder-berry 
wine which were considered good enough for his 
forefathers. Miss Brown does not know how to 
romp, fills up her card of engagements, or walks 
through the quadrille with a carefully selected 
partner, with the same stately formality with which 
our ancestors of the’ last century would have 
walked through a minuet or coranto. Neither 
do Master or Miss Brown care much for the dash- 
and-tumble business of the harlequinade at the 
pantomime ; and the decorous deportment which 
greets the well-worn tricks of clown and pantaloon 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, is, we fear, the 
very shadow of the boisterous merriment that was 
so pleasant an adjunct to the Christmas panto- 
mimes of old. 

Perhaps it is, that sensitiveness to criticism and 
ridicule has become more than ever a national 
characteristic, and that Mrs Grundy, although we 
affect to laugh at her, has nevertheless become 
more than ever a powerful sovereign over many of 
our actions during the festive season of Christmas. 


AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 
IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


Tux following brief incidents are gathered from 
the pages of an old forgotten manuscript written 
by a lady who died more than half a century 
ago. It is also certain that all the persons 
chiefly mentioned in the narrative have long 
since passed away. The manuscript, therefore, is 
transcribed very nearly in its entirety, with a few 
obvious substitutions of fictitious names of people 
and places. It runs thus: 


The story of my life opens in the year 1814. I 
was nineteen years of age when the chain of cir- 
cumstances began which led me swiftly, through 
five short years of great misery, of deep, deep 
happiness, and of heavy sorrow. This was my 
life. My childhood is to me, now, a blank; 
my early girlhood a thoughtless uneventful period 
of little joys, little vexations, and little aims. 
I lived like others of my age, tenderly cared for 
and protected from harm, and in that mild home 
atmosphere I was happy, for I had not imagined 
a future, 

I am now, God helping me, living, I trust, as a 
Christian woman should; but my life is dead. 
I am young still, very young in actual years ; but 
the veritable days of my youth have passed from 
me, never to return. eaven grant me that my 
reason fail not in my great sorrow, for sometimes I 
feel that I must succumb to it. 


O Arthur! my dear lost husband, if at times 
the angels hover near those they love on earth, 
pity me, and pray for me, your still suffering and 
remorseful wife! My darling! as thy prey Yor 
too generously forgave in our mutual life, so let 
thy beloved memory dwell with me sleeping or 
waking always, until I may be with thee where 
all things are purely revealed, and no shadows 
come betwixt love and love. 


Let me go back in thought to that time— 
so long ago it seems—when I lived with my dear 
kind old uncle and Aunt Rawlings at Bedford 
Row, London (my home from infancy)—to that 
day when an incident occurred of a letter received 
from an almost unknown friend of our family in 
a distant county ; a letter addressed to my uncle, 
but which related chiefly tome. And little did I 
think at the time how much that letter was 
destined to influence my life—a life that my 
foolish girl-mind had thought so uneventful in its 
nineteen unvariable years. I well remember what 
a comedy we made of its reading, my cousins and 
myself ; how we guessed, wondered, guessed again, 
gave it up; and still guessed, wondering and 
conjecturing. The letter was dated from a village 
in Northumberland, and signed ‘ Richard Stan- 
hope.’ It communicated to my uncle the death 
of the writer’s only son, who had been a brother- 
officer and dear friend of my father ; and it also 
contained a warm invitation for me to visit him at 
his lonely vicarage. 

‘I knew Captain Stanhope very well years ago,’ 
said my uncle, after reading the letter aloud to us 
a second time.—‘He served abroad with your 
father, Rose. They were schoolfellows. What do 
you think about the invitation, my dear ?’ 

The answer I made to my uncle was ready- 
made. In fact, before he had finished reading 
the letter, my mind was travelling by anticipation 
to the north ; so I said at once: ‘ Uncle, I will 
gotohim. It is my duty, 

My cousins looked very blank at this sudden 
determination, and so did both my uncle and 
aunt, for a more united family never existed than 
we were. 

My uncle, I soon found, was very much against 
the idea of my going so far away. Indeed the 
whole family thought and talked of little else for 
days but the strange letter from Northumberland. 
For myself, the more I thought of it the more I 
persevered in my resolution to go. I had.strongly 
persuaded myself that I owed this duty to the 
memory of my dead father, whom I could just 
recollect ; but I fear it was more the impulse of 
curiosity and desire for change that inspired me. 
A craving for adventure also pursued me. I only 
half believed the many strange tales that were 
poured upon me about the rude wild life and 
manners of the dubious region that lay on the 
southern Borders of Scotland ; but I knew enough 
to shew me that whatever awaited me there would 
be almost altogether foreign, and unlike my pre- 
vious experiences of life. So, about a week after 
the receipt of the letter, my uncle, after much 
consultation, wrote a reply, saying that within 
a fortnight I should set out on my journey 
northwards. 

What a fortnight that was for me! My giddy 
head was so full of speculation on one theme— 
my visit—that all things else were reduced to 
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nothingness in comparison. Often do I look back 
regretfully on my selfishness at that time, as my 
traitor imagination lives over again the past—the 
sad, sad past, that seems so like a dream, and yet is 
so real. My poor cousins were wild with grief when 
the time of parting came. My uncle and aunt too, 
although less demonstrative, were so much dis- 
tressed that I almost gave in at the last moment. 
But something beyond my own will seemed to 
control me, and with the transient thought of 
yielding came rapidly a strong-set resolve to 
adhere to my determination. I was indeed sur- 
prised at myself, at my own courage and energy in 
the matter. 

The good-byes were said at last, and I was 
seated with my uncle in a hackney-coach which 
took us to the mail-office ; and the last sight I saw 
of that dear home, as I was driven off, was the 
struggling figure of my little cousin Ned breaking 
away from the others on the door-step to rush after 
the coach, calling out for me to come back, calling 
out ‘Rosy, Rosy!’ with such agony in his fresh 
young voice as was very painful to hear. I re- 
member I shed tears all the -way to the coach- 
office, and long after I had left London and Isling- 
ton far behind. But by degrees the novelty of my 
situation and the opening views of the fresh beauti- 
ful pasture-lands of Hertfordshire calmed down 
my grief, although I carried a heavy heart with me 
many miles of my journey. 

It was in the early summer-time of the year, 
and everything was especially delightful to me, for 
Thad scarcely ever been out in the real country 
before. My fellow-passengers were pleasant and 
agreeable, and so the time passed very enjoyably. 
I always had great capacity for happiness, and 
the little unfamiliar roughnesses of the journey 
hardly told at all on my young healthy frame. 

Early in a forenoon I was set down at a 
repulsive-looking inn at Newcastle, where I found 
a man with a conveyance waiting for me. Then 
we drove some miles through a most depressing 
country: coals and smoke everywhere, until we 
turned westward. The road then lay amongst 
pleasant green hills and valleys for some five or 
six miles more before we reached our destination. 
And glad I was, I remember, for I was beginning 
to feel very lonely in company with a wild- 
looking old man, who only stared and grunted 
whenever I attempted anything like conversation 
with him. 

When we drove up to the vicarage door I 
thought I had never seen a place so delightful and 
home-like. It was a small irregular building, 
partly two-storied and partly three-storied, and 
smothered to the eaves with ivy and roses, with 
pigeons cooing on the roof and fluttering, as if 
wooing me to their cosy dwelling-place. 

Mr Stanhope and his sister met me on the 
threshold with a welcome that abundantly atoned 
for the savage demeanour of the taciturn old groom, 
who at the moment rushed rudely in, throwing 
down my luggage with a sort of gasp, and then 
rushed out again with a very scowling face. 

‘You must not mind old Mark,’ said Mr Stan- 
hope, smiling at my disconcerted looks. ‘ He is 
an original, and the only man in my parish who 
takes the trouble to criticise the sayings and 
doings of the parson. He is worth a dozen of 
ordinary people.’ 


liked him at once. A kind, genial, white-haired 
old man, with one of the handsomest faces I ever 
saw. A face with real benevolence in it, and 
gentleman written on it in every reposing line. 
Miss Stanhope was an elderly lady, younger than 
her brother, and kind too in her own way ; but 
she did not seem so genial as Mr Stanhope, which 
made me feel a little shy with her at first. I was 
shewn into the queerest old bedroom I had ever 
seen, It had twice as many corners as a London 
room, and I fell in love with it at once. It was full 
of fresh pure scents, and clusters of red and white 
roses were nodding and smiling at the open window. 
I liked Mr Stanhope more and more as we talked 
together in the evening ; Miss Stanhope sitting by 
knitting, but now and then putting in a word in 
her own quiet reserved way. I thought her some- 
what cold and strange ; but I had reason to know 
her better afterwards. And this was the case 
with many kind loving people that I met in 
Northumberland. Indeed, to be reserved is to be 
Northumbrian. But Mr Stanhope was very differ- 
ent. He had lived all the younger part of his life 
in the south; and him at first sight I dearly loved, 
and so did I always afterwards and ever shall to 
the end. 

I shall now continue my story in a different 
way, and in a manner that will best convey the 
impressions of that part of my life which imme- 
diately followed my coming to the north. 

My uncle on parting had put a blank-leaved 
book into my hands, and half-jokingly desired me 
to make it my diary, so that we should afterwards 
have pleasant readings of my visit to Northumber- 
land. I determined to do so; and I find that, 
although it is frequently written very frivolously 
and with recurring intervals, it is sufficiently 
copious to continue these imperfect annals. [ 
therefore add it to the preceding pages, just as it 
was written five years ago, 


MY DIARY, FROM MAY TO SEPTEMBER 1814. 


May 14.—I was up this morning literally with 
the lark, for I could hear him singing in the 
clouds just as the earliest rays of the sun were 
slanting along the sky. How happy his song 
made me. I had never before heard such long 
sweet delicious notes. I knelt at my open window 
and listened a long, long time. Then I shook the 
dew off the bright roses that were -clustering all 
about my head. Mem.—I shall call my room 
Rose-chamber. Mem. 2.—I never cared for my 
own name till now. Sweet Rose! I wonder what 
is the masculine of Rose? Perhaps Thistle ! 

When the clock struck seven I ran down-stairs, 
and out into the garden, and whom should I see 
but my queer old charioteer sweeping the garden- 
walks, retended not to see him at first ; so 
he crossed his hands upon the broom-handle and 
rested his chin on them, staring at me from be- 
neath his shaggy eyebrows. Then I passed close 
by and said: ‘Good-morning ; what a beautiful 
morning it is” To which he replied: ‘We’ll ha’ 
rain afore night ;’ and then recommenced aery 
the gravel with such slow determination that 
saw it would be in vain to attempt any more 
conversation just then. So, to avoid being swept 
from the path like a stray rosebud, I walked on, 
and bided my time, for Mark is clearly a 
character. 


I felt at ease instantly with Mr Stanhope, and 
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I had a long ramble through and through rose- 
beds, up and down long laurel-walks, and finally 
out into a field among some sheep, a pony, and 
two cows, all of them staring at me just like Mark. 
The pony came close up, stretching out a long 
neck and sniffing at me. Then he sprang away, 
and galloped twice round the field, and stared 
again. But the cows never moved. I patted one, 
whereupon she turned her head and licked my 
hand with a tongue like a file. The sudden- 
ness of the action startled me; I screamed out 
as if I had been bitten, at which the pony 
galloped round the field again and screamed also, 
and kicked up his heels. Then I considered it 
prudent to retreat into the garden, where I again 
encountered Mark standing grinning over the fence. 
I gave him a scornful glance for his cowardice in 
not running to my assistance, and watched him go 
into the field, making up to the frisky pony with 
a halter and a thing with corn in it. The cunning 
creature looked sidelong at him for a moment, 
and then trotted up, and was haltered without a 
struggle. Then the deluded prisoner was led in 
with a subdued look in his big brown eyes, that 
made me quite pity him, in spite of his late 
improper behaviour. 

I came in to breakfast very hungry ; and, oh, 
the cream! Mr Stanhope was greatly amused 
at my raptures ; and I found that, old gentleman 
as he is, he had not forgotten the compliments 
| of his youth. He advised me always to take 
a scamper before breakfast. Mem.—I like him so 
much, 

May 15.—After luncheon to-day Miss Stanhope 
and I went out for a drive, with a certain sly 
hypocrite in harness, looking quite meek and 
thoughtful. We drove through long lanes with 
the may sparkling on the hedges, and through a 
village of thatched houses. They looked so 
romantic; but Miss Stanhope said they were 
quite damp and unpleasant to live in. They 
had queer little windows with red flower-pots in 
them, and shy faces behind those, peeping at us. 
A little boy ran out of one of these cottages and 
threw a stone after us; then he fought with his 
mother, and finally escaped up a tree by the road- 
side. ‘What a little wretch !’ I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, that is nothing!’ said Miss Stanhope 
calmly. ‘He sees that you are a stranger, and 
they always do so before strangers.’ 

Then we made a call; my first call. We 
pa at a pair of old iron gates by the wayside, 
and passed through between two gigantic moss- 
grown stone pillars, each of which had a large 
stone raven on the top, also moss-grown and very 
unravenlike; then up a long weedy avenue, 
beneath some beautiful old chestnut trees, all in 
bloom, up to Selwyn Grange. What a queer old 
house it seemed, all grown up with ivy, but no 
roses, and little windows like dungeon-windows, if 
dungeons have any windows. The door stood wide 
open, and as Miss Stanhope rang the bell, I could 
see into.a long, low entrance-hall all hung round 
with antlers and rusty spears. A sad-looking old 
man-servant appeared, and led us in very mourn- 
fully, I thought. 

It was as cold as ice out of the bright sunlight, 
and my heart sank in spite of me, and a strange 
shudder crept through me. We were ushered into 
the drawing-room ; and before I had time to look 
about me, in came a young lady, who ran up to 


Miss Stanhope and kissed her. ‘This is Miss 
Rose Wilfrid, Effie,’ said Miss Stanhope. We 
shook hands, and in five minutes the gloomy old 
hall was forgotten. How beautiful she looked! 
I had thought my cousin Mary Jane pretty, but 
here was beauty. Not mere loveliness, but real 
artistic beauty. I could not keep my eyes from 
off her, quite forgetting good manners, until she 
recalled me to myself by asking some direct ques- 
_ about London, which she had never seen, she 
said. 
Then I told her all about my town-life and the 
fashions as much as I could, and as much as I 
knew about the good old king and poor Princess 
Amelia, Suddenly the door opened, and in 
walked a tall stately lady, full dressed, mittens and 
all complete. She politely saluted Miss Stanhope, 
putting also a cold hand in mine, making me 
shiver again. 

‘Mamma, this is the Miss Wilfrid that Mr 
Stanhope told us all about.—How glad he will be 
to have you staying with him,’ Miss Selwyn said, 
turning to me, 

But the stately mother said very little ; and the 
conversation gloomed and flagged till we rose to 
go, and Miss Selwyn came out with us through the 
brooding hall. Then it was all sunshine again. 
What a picture she made standing there upon 
the doorstep, watching us drive off, with all her 
bright brown hair waving and glistening in the 
sunlight, and her blue eyes sparkling, and her 
face all dimples and smiles! What a contrast 
to her mother, who is as dark and silent as 
night! 

‘How strange Mrs Selwyn is,’ said I, as we 
drove down the avenue. 

‘Hush, my dear,’ said Miss Stanhope rather 
nervously, ‘I’m glad you like Effie, I’m sure 
every one does who knows her.’ 

‘But about Mrs Selwyn?’ 

‘Oh, you must not seem to notice her peculiar 
manner. She has had great troubles, and has not 
seen the end of them yet,’ said Miss Stanhope, 
lowering her voice mysteriously. ‘The Selwyns 
are a strange race. They have always had much 
unhappiness in the family from generation to 
generation. Now you must not ask me to tell 
you any more about it,’ continued Miss Stanhope, 
touching up the pony as she spoke, for he had by 
that time sunk into reverie and was walking quite 
pensively. 

Mem.—To find out from Mr Stanhope all about 
the Selwyns making one another unhappy, and 
how they do it. Mem. 2.—Not one young gentle- 
man have I seen or heard of yet. But Mr 
Stanhope told me at dinner to-night that a new 
curate is coming soon, 

May 18, Sunday.—We all went to church 
twice to-day. How delightfully Mr Stanhope 
preaches! What calm noble thoughts! How 
soothing this is, after Mr Ghasp of Tottenham 
Court Road, who makes one feel so uncomfortable 
about bad things. Mr Ghasp is not a gentleman 
of the same order as Mr Stanhope. 

There were five working men and three old 
women at church in the morning, and the same 
old women without the men in the afternoon. 
Miss Stanhope says that dissent is the cause of 
this. A new chapel called ‘Zion’ has been built 
in a neighbouring village, and that draws the 
people, excepting a few who desire blankets at 
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Christmas. Oh, how horrid this is. And sucha 
lovely old building as the church is, full of grand 
Norman arches and old monuments. I saw one 
about Colonel Prideaux Selwyn, who lived in the 
time of Charles I., and fought for his king. But 
some of the inscriptions are much older and quite 
illegible ; like Latin. 

Mr and Mrs and Miss Selwyn were at church 
in the morning, and I was introduced to Mr 
Selwyn. He isa pleasant sort of gentleman, not 
at all wicked-looking; so it must be the old 
grandfather at home who works all the mischief 
in the family. Euphemia is like her father. We 
had a long talk in the porch, and she told me all 
about her brother. She has only one, and he is 
handsome. She is very fond of him. I should 
think so! Who would not be fond of a good- 
looking brother? I was also introduced to the 
Cessfords ; but the men are boobies and the women 
silly. No good looks there. Mr Gavin, the eldest 
son, stared at me all through the Litany with his 
large mouth wide open, just as the common people 


How peacefully we spent this Sunday evening ! 
Mr Stanhope read us one chapter; that was all. 
Not like my dear good uncle, who is a Methodist, 
and used to disturb us greatly on Sundays. Here 
it is all very different. Mem.—I am Church of 
England to the backbone. 

May 25.—I have not written in my diary for a 
whole week, so busy have I been. I now resume. 
The new curate, Arthur Salkeld, came yesterday, 
and he preached this morning instead of Mr Stan- 
hope. I didn’t like his sermon. He preached in 
a black gown and without notes. Mr Stanhope 
says that doesn’t matter; but I think he is 
a little too easy in this, And then the sermon 
was full of hits at people. How he guessed so 
very near the truth sometimes, I cannot make out. 
Effie don’t like him either. She dined with us last 
night, on purpose to meet him, and we were both 
of us much disappointed. He is not a ladies’ man 
at all, although young and not bad-looking ; only 
very haggard, which is perhaps caused by insuffi- 
cient food in lodgings. But Effie thinks he must 
have been crossed in love. Miss Stanhope thinks 
him quite a model young man, earnest and 
thorough. He has good eyes, by the way, but he 
never fixes them on anyone in particular; he 
always seems to be looking over one’s head and far 
away ; he is unnaturally grave. Effie tells me that 
her brother at college is also called Arthur, and 
that he is over six feet in his boots. 

May 28.—Just arrived home, under the wing of 
Mr Salkeld, from a dinner-party at Selwyn Grange. 
The Boobies were there and the !Misses Cessford. 
Effie says Gavin Cessford is a great catch, but 
unfortunately uncommonly stupid. I know noth- 
ing of the former, but I am quite sure of the latter. 
It is no proof of his stupidity, though, that he is 
yar 0d in love with Effie. Who wouldn’t, the 
darling? (Effie, I mean.) 

I begin to like Mr Salkeld a little more ; that 
is, I have more respect for him, as Effie says he 
is decidedly clever—the cleverest she ever met. 
There is ‘no posing him, for if you talk small at 
him he doesn’t reply ; that is, he doesn’t reply 
small, And on great subjects, such as theology or 
agriculture, who but he with a learned tongue! I 
begin to be a little afraid of him. He is twenty- 
five years of age, and an enigma. 


austere to everybody. She never smiled. [ 
watched her. And how she fixed her large black 
eyes on Mr Selwyn every now and then as he gaily 
took wine with everybody, including me ! 


During the evening, Mr Gavin Cessford sang . 


Barbara Allen, with Effie playing for him. He 
sang it with great pathos, and never took his eyes 
from Effie’s face, which did not at all disturb her, 
as I feared it would. Then Effie sang The Flowers 
of the Forest; and an old gentleman, who took a 
deal of snuff, said it reminded him of something, 
but he could not remember what. There is great 
charm in Effie’s singing. 

Effie and I were much provoked by Mr Salkeld’s 
want of gallantry. ok he drank no wine at 
dinner. dia Mr Selwyn, the head of the house, 
Prideaux (or Old Prid, as irreverent Mark styles 
him), sat by the fire the early part of the evening, 
never speaking, but quietly looking into the blaz- 
ing coals and sipping a glass of wine-and-water, 
and occasionally chuckling to himself, regardless 
of the company. He is a placid-looking old 
gentleman—very old—wearing a black velvet 
skull-cap and an imitation tie-wig. Neither does 
he look very wicked. The wicked one must be 
the absent grandson. Effie says he (the grandson) 
smokes. So does Mr Stanhope; but it is more 
dreadful in a young man, of course. I noted that 
the youngest Miss Cessford blushed when Arthur 
Selwyn’s name was mentioned at table! Oh, ho, 
Miss Sarah Cessford! Note.—She is the plainest 
of the family. 

June 1—I peeped over a wall to-day and saw 
twelve beautiful young pigs as white as snow. 
It seems their mother is a widow as it were, 
for her husband has deserted her, after eating 
two of their helpless offspring. The atrocious 
monster ! 

June 2—Mr Salkeld’s character unfolds itself 
day after day. Miss Stanhope is right. He is, I 
am certain, a thorough Christian. He goes about 
doing good, and the people are beginning to 
come to church. Mr Stanhope, the dear old 
gentleman, is delighted at this. And there have 
been two conversions in the village: old Esther 
Mitchell, who would gather sticks on Sundays, 
and Thew Armstrong the miller, a rigid dissenter. 
There has also been a Sunday school started in the 
village, and I teach a class of little boys, Effie 
would gladly come to assist, but her mother seems 
to be against it. Mrs Selwyn, I have reason to 
believe, comes of the ancient Catholic family of 
the Clenggs of Saxby. 

Last Sunday, in my class, little Tommy Graham 
stood up and confessed a crime—stone-throwing. 
I was much pleased with this, and would have 
forgiven him at once; but Mr Salkeld advised me 
first to make the culprit promise that he would 
never more in future throw at anything, not even at 
dogs or little harmless birds. Tommy hesitated ; 
his whole body seemed to hesitate, as he balanced 
himself unsteadily on one leg, stammered and 
shuffled, and finally ducked down and fled out at 
the open door like a wild animal. The class was 
filled with regret at his escape; I could see it 
in their little selfish faces, I was rather glad, 
although Mr Salkeld walked away with a deep 
sigh. 
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What nonsense it must be about the wicked 
Selwyns. A more genial host than Mr Selwyn I 
could never wish to see. Mrs Selwyn was politely 
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June 12.—My heart warms to Mr Salkeld in his 
good work. We are together more and more. 
Effie visits us very frequently, but she does not see 
him with my eyes. He is quite beloved in the 
village, for he is doctor as well as priest. He cured 
Betsy Scott’s child of the eramp, and her husband 
came one night to the vicarage to thank him. He 
was out; but Mr Stanhope kindly gave the mana 
shilling, and told him to go home. But the poor 
fellow hung about the place until Mr Salkeld came, 
and then he could not thank him, but ‘lost the 
day,’ as the saying is down here; that is, he cried, 

How Mr Salkeld seems to get to the hearts of 
these rough people! He has a kind word for every 
one he meets. They resented it at first, as a new 
fashion, for they are the shyest people in England 
until one gets at them. But when they ¢ame to 
understand that it meant friendship, as between a 
man and his fellow-men, they were his children, 
his very bond-slaves. Thus he is the king of 
hearts! Mr Salkeld would have taken Mr Selwyn 
to task about the wretched dwellings of the poor in 
the village ; but Mr Stanhope strictly forbade him 
to interfere. Still, for all that, he more than 
hinted at it in his next sermon. Mr Salkeld says 
the Northumbrian peasantry (‘hinds’) were better 
off three hundred years ago than now. Note.—And 
he knows more than most people about every- 
thing. 

June 14.—Mr Stanhope has often talked to me 
about my father and mother, who died within a 
year of each other, when I was five years old. But 
to-night he approached a theme he has hitherto 
avoided—his dead son. We were alone nearly all 
the evening, and the dear vicar opened his heart to 
me. He told me that he loved me as a daughter, 
for my own and my mother’s sake ; and that his 
son loved my mother, and she never knew it, for 
he and my father were like brothers; and he was 
true to his friend, although his own heart was 
nearly broken. Then, when the great war broke 
out, Captain George Stanhope went to Spain with 
Sir John Moore, and was one of the brave who fell 
by the side of their chief at the battle of Corunna, 
All this the dear old man told me so sadly and 
tenderly that I could find no voice for sympathy, 
only tears. And when he spoke of the share his 
son took in the famous retreat, how his horse was 
shot and himself wounded, and how he still did his 
duty in the flying fight, till the fated bullet came 
that slew him in an act-of heroism, caring for 
others, and never heeding his own danger—when 
the old gentleman related this, his eyes shone with 
a flash of pride, then instantly filled with tears, 
and a choking sob kept back the words he would 
have uttered, I threw my arms round his neck, 
and kissed him; and he held my head close to 
his breast, neither of us speaking for a long 
time. 

June 20.—Mr Salkeld and I read together very 
much. What a noble understanding he has, and 
how pleasant it is to apply to him for advice! And 
to Effie’s astonishment, he does not forbid novels. 
I am reading Clarissa Harlowe. But when Effie 
comes, it is all over with reading. The dear girl 
hates ‘ tasks,’ as she calls our studies, and she has 
such charming wilful ways, that she is empress of us 
all. She never used to come so much to the vicar- 
age until I came ; and the vicar playfully reminded 
Gavin Cessford that he had scarcely seen him at 
his house since confirmation-time. And now Gavin 


has learned the way of dropping in at all times; 
to meet Effie of course, who always affects surprise 
to see him. She laughs at him to his face, and he 
laughs too, just because she does. 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, 


CoMMERCIAL travellers have in the progress of 
industrial enterprise become a great institution in 
the country. Some years ago it was estimated 
that there were thirty thousand of them in the 
United Kingdom: men who seeing the world more 
than anybody else, are shrewd and intelligent, 
and without whose skill and activity it would be 
difficult to carry on the wholesale business of 
the country. Unlike tallymen, chapmen, pedlers, 
hawkers, and other house-to-house applicants for 
custom, they are the accredited representatives of 
large firms, having (for the most part) something 
of the stamp of the gentleman in their general 
habits of life. 

Your modern commercial traveller is a very 
different being from the ‘ bagman’ of old times who 
travelled about the country on horseback, with 
his saddle-bags stuffed with samples, and who 
lived a very jolly sort of life at the inns which 
he frequented. William Hutton, the quaint histo- 
rian of Birmingham, has sketched the early history 
of commercial travellers in connection with the 
iron trade. Something still more amusing is 
written by Dr Aikin as to how the commercial- 
traveller system developed itself in Manchester 
and other seats of the cotton manufacture. Long 
before Arkwright had introduced the machinery 
which gave such a wonderful extension to this 
important Lancashire trade, the cotton manu- 
facturer had been wont to work with his own 
hands ; he had no capital, and sent out no agents ; 
he was master and workman in one. Advanc- 
ing beyond this stage, he worked as hard and 
lived as frugally as before; but, having saved 
a little money, he was enabled to employ this as 
capital for maintaining a stock of goods on hand, 
and to keep several apprentices. Sixty or seventy 
years before Arkwright revolutionised the trade, 
‘an eminent manufacturer of that age,’ we are 
told, ‘ used to be in his warehouse before six in the 
morning, accompanied by his children and appren- 
tices. At seven they all came in to breakfast, 
which consisted of one large dish of water-pottage, 
made of oatmeal, water, and a little salt, poured 
into a dish after being boiled to a thick consis- 
tency. At the side wasa pan or basin of milk. 
The master and the youngsters, each with a 
wooden spoon in his hand, dipped without loss of 
time into the same dish, and then into the milk- 
pan; and as soon as it was finished, they all 
returned to their work.’ Manufacturers of this 
class supplied wholesale dealers in London, Nor- 
wich, Bristol, Newcastle, and a few other large 
cities ; but had no commercial machinery for 
establishing trade with dealers in smaller towns. 
By degrees, however, men possessing an accumu- 
lated capital of four or five thousand pounds began 
to extend their operations by sending out riders 
for orders throughout the kingdom, Chapmen, 
having gangs of pack-horses at their command, 
conveyed goods along tracks which no vehicles 


could have traversed; they exhibited these 
goods to shopkeepers, sold what they could, and 
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deposited the remainder in small stores at the 
inns. They brought back sheep’s wool from the 
country districts, and thus transacted a double 
trade. The rider and the chapman represented 
two different phases of commerce, both existing 
at the same time; but the former gradually 
superseded the latter. When good roads began to 
be made firm enough for broad-wheeled wagons, 
there was no longer much need for pack-horses ; 
and the chapman became a bagman, carrying 
samples of merchandise instead of the merchandise 
itself, which was left to be conveyed by the road- 
wagon. When, at a later period, the genius of 
Brindley had supplied the manufacturing districts 
with canals, still greater facilities were afforded 
for the transport of merchandise, and the pack- 
horse was only wanted in rural or out-of-the-way 
districts. 

In all the great departments of trade, the 
commercial-traveller system grew up somewhat 
in the same way as at Birmingham and Manchester. 
At first, the manufacturers and the dealers were 
left to find out one another as best they could ; 
then the dealer went periodically to call upon a 
round of manufacturers ; then a commission agent 
made any number of purchases for any number of 
dealers, and charged a percentage for his services ; 


then a chapman with a little capital, buying 
enough merchandise to load a train of pack-horses, 
carried the goods to distant towns and counties for | 
sale ; then the manufacturer, or a partner in his | 
firm, at stated periods in the year mounted his 
horse and started off hither and thither, carrying 
samples with him and obtaining orders ; then the 
manufacturer employed a rider for this special 
duty, organising a circuit of trade, the towns in 
which were visited by him a certain number of 
times in the year; and lastly, the saddle-horse 
gave way to the ‘trap’ and the railway. These 
seven stages of advance are distinctly traceable in 
many if not in most of our principal departments of 
trade, in the relations between the manufacturer, 
the wholesale dealer, and the agent ; until at length 
the commercial traveller became developed into 
his present completeness. The large manufacturing 
firms now employ many travellers each, represent- 
ing them in various parts of the United King- 
dom. Whether conversant or not with the processes 
of manufacture, these travellers must be well 
acquainted with the nature and quality of the 
articles produced, and with all the minute daily 
fluctuations in the state of the market. They 
must be trustworthy men, and not unmindful 
of the usages of social courtesy. Some of them are 
rather commission agents than salaried travel- 
lers, that is, they travel for more houses than 
one, and depend for their remuneration on the 
amount of orders they succeed in obtaining. 
Some, devoting their whole time to one firm, are 

id partly in salary and partly in percentage. 

me make an agreement with the firm concerning 
travelling expenses; the firm either refunding 
exactly the amount expended by the traveller, or 
else allowing a certain sum which he may lay out 
as he pleases. Owing to these varieties of system, 
the average incomes of commercial travellers 
could with difficulty be guessed at. 

The inns at which these energetic men sojourn 
at night, and for the most part take their meals 
during the day, are in many ways characteristic. 


The ‘commercial room’ is quite an institution of 


the times. Some of the inns and hotels depend of 1 
chiefly on the visitors to this room, deriving much + leac 
more from them than from coffee-room visitors. In usu 
such instances the attendance is prompt and sedu- den 
lous ; the waiters and ‘boots’ know the hours of and 
every train going in every direction ; the viands of t 
are good in quality and reasonably well cooked ; ord 
the beverages must be pretty free from sophistica- wh 
tion, or the experienced consumers would soon the 
find it out. Asa rule, the room is set apart for of t 
‘commercials’ only, in the principal establishments s 
selected by the fraternity ; but the rule is made a k 
elastic, for any stranger who readily falls in with me) 
the usages of the place, especially if he brings a sel 
conversational tone with him, is usually welcome. as 1 
Some few years ago the commercial travellers a { 
took exception to one feature connected with inn- rest 
life. There may have been changes since then ; but as ¢ 
at a period when economical French wines were a ti 
not obtainable in England, mine host expected his for, 
commercial guest to drink wine at dinner, gener- the 
ally port or sherry, at the rate of say five shillings qu 
a bottle. The charges for bed and dinner were, and 1) one 
still are, lower than those paid by a coffee-room the 
guest, as were usually in some degree those for tur 
breakfast, &c.; but while the coffee-room guest was fee 
left free to choose in the matter, the commercial- the 
room guest was expected to take and pay for wine. suf 
A journal belonging or relating to the fraternity, ‘ 
the Commercial Travellers’ Magazine, took up this life 
matter as one that called for a little reform ; and lat 
the daily newspapers discussed it at some length. no 
The line of argument used may be gathered from ad 
the following : ‘This is not a teetotal question—not giv 
whether wines and spirits are to be drunk by com- 
mercial men or not. The question is whether the fel 
innkeeper, on the one side, must continue bound, do 
as he generally is, by the custom of the road, to the 
provide a good dinner at two shillings each, and wi 
the traveller, on the other, to drink a pint of Sa 
hotel-wine for “the good of the house.” Or whether, wo 
under the auspices of leading commercial men, the 
co-operating with the proprietors of some leading fol 
commercial hotels throughout the United King- ole 
dom, this oppressive system cannot be broken we 
down, and a fair scale of charges be substituted, | or 
mutually agreed upon as remunerative for accom- wl 
modation given and for meals provided.” The as 
innkeeper, under such a suggested improvement, co! 
‘would no longer look to make up his loss on meals mi 
provided at too low a rate, by the profit he makes at 
out of wine, or balance the loss he may sustain in th 
only charging one shilling for a bed by the gain fin 
on spirits, which the traveller by the same custom 
is expected to drink.’ ue 
Sometimes deviations were made from the plan 
by mutual agreement. A manufacturer who ‘trav- 
elled’ on his own account, said in one of the jour- Tr 
nals: ‘I know travellers who wishing to be free. ba 
from present customs, and yet wishing fairly to XK 
remunerate the innkeeper, always offer to pay an til 
extra price for their dinners, &c.; and there are by 
inns also where the same proposition is advertised th 
by the landlord in the commercial room. This on 
does not, however, meet the general case. Com- , 
mercial men consider it a point of etiquette that nai 
those who sit down to the commercial dinner, pro- Ja 
vided at one o’clock or half-past, should partake th 
jointly of the wine ; and the man who wishes to w! 
take beer or water in preference, is not a welcome N 
guest at the table unless he will pay for his share Be 
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of the wine put upon the table ; and this often 
leads those who take wine to drink more than the 
usual pint. From experience I know that the presi- 
dent (there is a rule as to who shall be “ president” 
and “vice” at each dinner, according to the length 
of their sojourn at the inn) of the day generally 
orders a pint of wine for each person at the table, 
whether he be a wine-drinker or not; and thus 
the abstinence of one or two may tend to the excess 
of the others.’ 

Some members of the fraternity have suggested 
a kind of nove, prego plan. Thirty thousand 
men at a pound a year each could form them- 
selves into a hundred clubs, in as many or half 
as many commercial towns. This sum would form 
a groundwork for the landlord or manager to 
rest upon ; and the contributors, visiting the club 
as a commercial room, would be entitled to frame 
a tariff in which everything could be properly paid 
for, but nothing beyond the actual consumption of 
the guest. Each person could then treat the wine 
question as he pleased ; and it is believed that the 
one pound would be saved many times over in 
the course of a year. There would be an oppor- 
tunity too of grappling with the old anomaly of 
fees to servants: this is easily grappled with at 
the London clubs, by simply paying the servants 
sufficient salaries or wages. 

Those who are best acquainted with this walk in 
life will be able to say whether improvements have 
lately taken place in these matters. There seems 
no good reason why commercial men should not 
adopt the sound commercial principle of only 
giving value for value received. 

The commercial traveller, as a rule, is a sociable 
fellow; but those among them who are married 
do not find Sunday the most sociable day of 
the week, for they are too seldom able to be 
with their families. It has been suggested that 
Saturday to Monday tickets by rail, at low fares, 
would be a boon to many of them, as giving 
them an opportunity of spending a day with the 
folks at home. A ‘Commercial Travellers’ Benev- 
olent Institution’ shews that the fraternity is not 
wanting in kindness towards the less fortunate 
or superannuated members and their widows; 
while a ‘Commercial Travellers’ School’ evinces 
a similar thoughtfulness in regard to orphans, It 
comes within our personal knowledge that a com- 
mittee of commercial travellers, with headquarters 
at Bristol, collected the munificent sum of one 
thousand pounds towards the restoration of the 
fine old church of St Mary Redcliff in that city. 


CAPRICES OF THE NILE. 


Tue Nile, as is well known, annually overflows its 
banks, and deluges a considerable part of Lower 
Egypt, such overflowings giving periodical fer- 
tility to the soil. These floodings, however, are 
by no means uniform in character. Sometimes 
the floodings are large, sometimes disappointingly 
small, Nor do they always take place at the 
same period in the year. Occasionally they are 
late and tardy in their rising and falling. When 
the river rises well, it is called ‘a good Nile ;’ 
when insufficient in volume, it is called ‘a bad 


Nile ;’ just as we speak of a good and a bad 


These caprices in the rise of the Nile have 
appeared to be so mysterious that certain astron- 
omers are inclined to trace some connection 
between them and the absence or return of solar 
spots. But on this theory there are differences of 
opinion. While one astronomer thinks that spots 
in the sun lead to a heavy rainfall, others just 
think the reverse. Obviously, the sun-spot theory 
is somewhat visionary. The rise of the Nile de- 
pends on meteorological conditions near the sources 
of the river in Central Africa, of which we possess 
but imperfect information. A correspondent of 
the Times (October 31), who, writing from Alex- 
andria, gives a variety of curious particulars 
regarding the Nile, comes to the conclusion that 
the solar-spot theory is untenable. He says, that 
‘so far as can be seen in Egypt, there does not 
— to be any periodicity of high Niles agreeing 
absolutely with the acknowledged periodicity of 
sun-spots, and the cause or causes of maximum 
rainfalls must be sought for nearer home,’ 

A bad Nile followed by the heat and desiccation 
of an early summer, such as occurred in 1869, is 
productive of that terrible result, a want of fresh 
water, either for domestic purposes, or for the 
lower animals. ‘But that is not all. In conse- 
quence of the dryness of the ground in the region 
adjoining Alexandria, the salt water of the sea 
percolates inland, and gives a saline quality to 
the Nile and water-works for a distance of 
seven miles, The writer whom we have quoted, 
speaking of the drought of 1869, says: ‘ At Rosetta 
the water was unfit for man or beast, the cattle 
died from it, and vegetation languished; people 
gave famine prices for a goat’s skin of muddy 
stinking water from such ditches in the country as 
the sun had not evaporated. There were just the 
elements for a plague or epidemic. At every low 
Nile period, the fresh water in Alexandria is bad, 
more or less; it was so this year ; but after a very 
low Nile it is very bad, and may be the cause of 
an epidemic some day.’ 

The Romans, by means of gigantic tanks, of 
which remains are visible near Alexandria, did 
much to assuage the evil effects of a low Nile; 
but in the present day, though Egypt is in various 
ways advancing in a knowledge of the useful arts, 
we cannot expect to see anything like a revival 
of the energy demonstrated in the occupancy by 
the Romans. The miserably backward condition 
in almost every country that had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of the Turks evokes the most 
painful emotions. The ingenious writer just re- 
ferred to sees no prospect of the waters of the Nile 
being conserved by the present rulers of the 
country. ‘ Had such a river,’ he says, ‘and such a 
Delta existed in any state of Western Europe or 
America, the thing would have been done long ago, 
if not by the state, by private enterprise. Look at 
Holland. Look at Lincolnshire, where, by private 
enterprise, seven hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of salt marsh and swamps and fens, under exactly 
the same conditions as those marshes of the Delta 
of Egypt (save wanting the rich Nile-mud to 
hasten and increase the value of the returns), have 
been reclaimed, and where an estate which sold 
for seven thousand pounds before the reclamation 
works were commenced, sold for fifty-seven thou- 
sand pounds after they were completed, and the 
value of everything was increased by a hundred 
per cent. The problem of the reclamation of the 
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marshes of the Delta of Egypt is precisely identical, 
so far as the means of doing it are concerned, to 
that of the English fens; the only difference, in 
fact, being that in Lincolnshire the object is to 
keep out the tides when they are up, and open the 
sluices when they are down, in order to let out any 
rain-water in case of heavy rains when there is too 
much of it; here you want a bank and sluices to 
keep out a sea which has scarcely any tides at all, 
and the sluices to let out into the sea the Nile- 
water after it has deposited all its mud into the 
marsh. To reclaim Lake Mareotis by a sea-bank 
and sluices about half the size of those used in 
Lincolnshire, and a small canal to let in the muddy 
Nile-water, or clean out and extend the present 
ones, and reclaim its two hundred thousand acres, 
is a very small and simple matter. The harbour- 
works at Alexandria will soon be finished, and the 
EE and staff would be at liberty for the sea- 

k and sluices—a rare opportunity of doing it 
cheaply. With the experience of what has been 
done in the Lincolnshire fens, and canals in India 
paying 39°7 per cent., 36°6, and 22°72 per cent. of 
revenue on capital, no one need hesitate to discuss 
a thing promising such safe results.’ 


We have pleasure in helping to give currency to 
these serviceable hints from an intelligent observer. 


ABSENCE OF WHITE COLOUR IN ANIMALS, 


Some very curious physiological facts bearing 
upon the presence or absence of white colours in 
the higher animals have lately been adduced by 
Dr Ogle. It has been found that a coloured 
or dark pigment in the olfactory region of the 
nostrils is essential to perfect smell, and this 
pigment is rarely deficient except when the whole 
animal is pure white. In these cases the creature 
is almost without smell or taste. This, Dr Ogle 
believes, explains the curious case of the pigs in 
Virginia adduced by Mr Darwin, white pigs being 

jisoned by a poisonous root which does not affect 

lack pigs. Mr Darwin imputed this to a consti- 
tutional difference accompanying the dark colour, 
which rendered what was poisonous to the white- 
coloured animals quite innocuous to the black. 
Dr Ogle however observes, that there is no proof 
that the black pigs eat the root, and he believes 
the more probable explanation to be that it is 
distasteful to them, while the white pigs, being 
deficient in smell and taste, eat it and are killed. 
Analogous facts occur in several distinct families, 
White sheep are killed in the Tarentino by eating 
Hypericum criscwm, while black sheep escape ; 
white rhinoceroses are said to perish from eating 
Euphorbia candelabrum; and white horses are said 
to suffer from poisonous food where coloured ones 
escape. Now it is very improbable that a consti- 
tutional immunity from poisoning by so many 
distinct plants should in the case of such widely 
different animals be ap correlated with the 
same difference of colour ; but the facts are readily 
understood if the senses of smell and taste are 
dependent on the presence of a pigment which is 
deficient in wholly white animals. The explana- 
tion has, however, been carried a step further, by 
experiments shewing that the absorption of odours 
by dead matter, such as clothing, is greatly affected 
by colour, black being the most powerful absorb- 
ent, then blue, red, yellow, and lastly white. 


We have here a physical cause for the sense-inferi- 
ority of totally white animals which may account 
for their rarity in nature. For few, if any, wild 
animals are wholly white. The head, the face, or 
at least the muzzle or the nose, are generally 
black. The ears and eyes are also often black; 
and there is reason to believe that dark pigment 
is essential to good hearing, as it certainly is to 
perfect vision. We can therefore understand why 
white cats with blue eyes are so often deaf—a 
peculiarity we notice more readily than their 
deficiency of smell or taste.—DR WaALuace. British 
Association, 1876. 


HALIDON HILL. 
A BORDER BATTLE-FIELD. 


A sun-cxaD slope of living green 
Under a cloudless Autumn sky— 
Say, can it be that this sweet scene, 
So bright, so sheltered, so serene, 
Once echoed with a battle-cry ! 


Broad, golden fields of waving corn 
Tremble before the wind’s soft breath, 
While through the air is gaily borne 
The reaper’s song at early morn— 
And this was once a field of death ! 


No sculptured stone nor marble fair 

Now marks the spot where warriors bled ; 
Only kind Spring’s returning care, 

As though she knew who slumbers there, 
Bids her first primrose raise its head. 


What though this battle has no place 
In Scotland’s roll of victories won— 
The noblest of her patriot race 

Here met their foemen face to face, 
And bravely was their duty done. 


Stern fate is theirs who, conquering, die ; 
But his an anguish keener far 

Who on the gory field must lie, 

And hear the foe’s exulting cry : 

‘Our arms have turned the tide of war !’ 


Then tenderly let Scotland weep 
Over her unrequited brave, 

And in her heart their memory keep, 
All restfully the while they sleep 

In Nature’s lone and peaceful grave. 
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